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About the Alliance for Equity in Higher Education 

The Alliance for Equity in Higher Education promotes greater collaboration and cooperation among 
colleges and universities that serve large numbers of students of color in order to enhance the nation’s 
economic competitiveness, social stability, and cultural richness. The Alliance was founded by the American 
Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC), the Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities 
(HACU), and the National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education (NAFEO), with support 
from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation. 

For further information about the Alliance or member organizations, please contact: 

AIHEC 

121 Oronoco Street, Alexandria, VA 22314 
Tel: (703) 838-0400 • Fax: (703) 838-0388 • Website: www.aihec.org 

HACU 

8415 Datapoint Drive, Suite 400, San Antonio, TX 78229 
Tel: (210) 692-3805 *Fax: (210) 692-0823 • Website: www.hacu.net 

Washington Office: One Dupont Circle, NW Suite 605, Washington, DC 20036 
Tel: (202) 833-8361 • Fax: (202) 833-8367 

NAFEO 

Zalco Building, 8701 Georgia Avenue, Suite 200, Silver Spring, MD 20910 
Tel: (301) 650-2440 • Fax: (301) 495-3306 • Website: www.nafeo.org 

The Alliance is headquartered at: 

THE INSTITUTE for Higher Education Policy 
1320 19 th Street, NW, Suite 400, Washington, DC 20036 
Tel: (202) 861-8223 • Fax: (202) 861-9307 • Website: www.ihep.com/alliance 

The Institute for Higher Education Policy is a non-profit, non-partisan organization whose mission is to 
foster access to and quality in postsecondary education. The Institute’s activities are designed to promote 
innovative solutions to the important and complex issues facing higher education. These activities include 
research and policy analysis, policy formulation, program evaluation, strategic planning and implementation, 
and seminars and colloquia. 
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FOREWORD 



T his report represents an important beginning for our organizations and, we hope, a beginning for 
the development of public policy in higher education that better serves the needs of all 
students. In July 1999, the American Indian Higher Education Consortium (ATHEC), the 
Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities (HACU), and the National Association for 
Equal Opportunity in Higher Education (NAFEO) made the historic decision to join forces to create a 
new collaborative, the Alliance for Equity in Higher Education. The fundamental goal of the Alliance is 
simple: to promote greater collaboration and cooperation among minority-serving institutions (MSIs) of 
higher education. This report is the first of our efforts as the Alliance to publish major policy reports that 
will strengthen our common bonds and improve educational opportunities for the communities we serve. 

Increasing the number of well-trained teachers of color is the responsibility of all colleges and universities 
in the United States that instruct and guide future and current teachers and provide them with the tools 
they need to succeed in today’s complex classroom environment. But MSIs — Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities and other predominantly Black colleges and universities, Hispanic-Serving Institutions, 
and Tribal Colleges and Universities — are a critical and little understood spoke in the wheel of teacher 
education programs and schools. The more than 320 colleges and universities that fall into this category of 
MSIs educate nearly one-third of all students of color in the United States. More important, MSIs award 
nearly one-half of all teacher education degrees and certificates to African American, American Indian, and 
Hispanic students. 

We hope that this report provides a greater understanding of the important issues confronting our nation 
with respect to the education of teachers of color, and that it offers insights into the critical role that MSIs 
can and must play in increasing both the numbers and the quality of preparation for teachers of color. 
Reaching that goal will have a profound impact on the U.S. education system and will help ensure that the 
nation is more economically competitive, socially stable, and culturally rich for all Americans. 



Veronica Gonzales 

Executive Director 
AMEC 



Antonio Flores 

President 

HACU 



Henry Ponder 

President 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



T he U.S. Census Bureau projects that students of color will become the majority in K-12 classrooms 
by the middle of the 21st century. This dramatic shift in the proportion of minority students 
already is taking place, with 37 percent of elementary and secondary school enrollment 
now comprised of students of color. Despite this shift, classroom teachers are not broadly 
representative of the students they teach: 9 out of 10 teachers are white. 



A teacher of color in the classroom has an impact 
on all students, not just students of color. For African 
American, Hispanic, Asian, and American Indian 
children, having a teacher of color means having a 
role model. For white students, having a teacher of 
color presents an opportunity to learn from an 
individual who reflects the broad cultural and social 
diversity that is the bedrock of our national unity. 

The limited supply of teachers of color is the result 
of the convergence of several trends, including 
substandard K-12 academic preparation and 
educational experiences of students of color, family 
background and social issues, and the disincentives 
of low salaries and the lack of respect and prestige 
associated with teaching, as well as discrimination 
within the profession. While some time and 
resources have been invested in efforts to increase 
the presence of teachers of color in the classroom, 
little attention has been paid to the substantial role 
that minority-serving institutions (MSIs) play in 
expanding the pool of minority educators. 

MSIs are colleges and universities that enroll a high 
proportion of students of color. Many students who 
attend MSIs come from educationally disadvantaged 
and/or low-income backgrounds; often, they are the 
first generation in their family to attend college. The 
missions of teacher education programs at MSIs 
center around the goal of training teachers of color 



to serve as role models for minority students and 
their communities. MSIs place special focus on the 
cultural backgrounds and unique needs of their 
students, offering a system of support and a sense 
of community unrivaled by majority institutions. 
Due in part to this focus, MSIs have an unparalleled 
record of success in graduating students of color 
from teacher education programs. 

The Alliance for Equity in Higher Education is a 
coalition of minority-serving institutions that 
includes the American Indian Higher Education 
Consortium, the Hispanic Association of Colleges 
and Universities, and the National Association for 
Equal Opportunity in Higher Education. These 
founding member organizations represent Tribal 
Colleges and Universities (TCUs), Hispanic- 
Serving Institutions (HSIs), and Historically and 
Other Predominantly Black Colleges and 
Universities (HBCUs), respectively. All three 
organizations have come together to form the 
Alliance to promote greater collaboration and 
cooperation among colleges and universities that 
serve large numbers of students of color. The more 
than 320 institutions represented by the Alliance 
member organizations educate more than one-third 
of all students of color in the United States. This 
report is one aspect of the Alliance’s efforts to 
enhance public and policymakers’ understanding of 
these institutions. 
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The report examines the unique and vital roles that 
MSIs play and the challenges they face in educating 
teachers of color. In order to highlight the 
performance of these institutions, original data 
analyses of the minority-serving institutions that 
make up the Alliance are presented. Specific teacher 
education programs at HBCUs, HSIs, and TCUs 
are profiled to demonstrate some of the different 
approaches these institutions have used to prepare 
qualified teachers of color. Finally, public policy 
recommendations are offered, proposing solutions 
targeted on the needs of MSIs that may have 
widespread application to other institutions as they 
attempt to address the teacher shortage. 

Major Findings 

Key findings from the report include the following: 

► Current population estimates project that 
“minority” students will become the majority 
in U.S. classrooms by 2050: the proportion of 
the school-age population (ages 5 to 1 7) made 
up of people of color is expected to increase to 
44 percent by 2020 and to 54 percent by 2050 

► Despite their increasing enrollment in teacher 
education programs, students of color still 
account for only 15 percent of enrollment in 
such programs 

► Alliance member MSIs graduate a significant 
proportion of minority teacher education students, 
awarding 46 percent of teacher education 
bachelor’s degrees earned by African American 
students, 49 percent of those earned by Hispanic 
students, and 12 percent of those earned by 
American Indian students. When completion of 
less than bachelor’s degrees — such as associate’s 
degrees and certificates — is considered, the 
proportion awarded by Alliance member 
institutions to both Hispanic and American Indian 
students increases to more than one-half 

► MSIs produce a large number of teacher 
education graduates in areas of high national 
need, such as math and science. Alliance 
member institutions award 41 percent of math 
and science teacher education bachelor’s degrees 



earned by African American students and 54 
percent of those earned by Hispanic students in 
the United States; and 

► The diversity of teacher education graduates from 
Alliance member institutions is in stark contrast 
to that of non-Alliance institutions: one-fourth of 
all Alliance member teacher education graduates 
are white, whereas only 14 percent of teacher 
education graduates from non-Alliance member 
institutions represent any minority group. 

Public Policy Challenges 

Public policies dealing with teacher education 
programs and the populations served by MSIs have 
largely been insufficient for meeting student and 
community needs. For example, funding to support 
the development of MSIs under Titles m and V of 
the Higher Education Act has been modest, totaling 
less than $210 million in funding awarded 
competitively to just a fraction of all MSIs. Similarly, 
funding for the federal TRIO and GEAR UP 
programs, which are broadly targeted to student 
populations like those served by MSIs, meets the 
needs of only a small percentage of eligible students: 
for example, less than 5 percent of the 1 1 million 
students eligible for TRIO can be served under 
current federal funding. 

For programs dealing specifically with teacher 
education, funding not only has been inadequate but 
also now is being dangerously linked to narrow 
measures of outcomes of all teacher education 
programs at colleges and universities. Of particular 
concern is the use of licensure and certification tests 
as the sole criterion of quality in these programs. These 
tests discount the importance of effective interaction 
with students, innovative approaches to classroom 
instruction directed toward individual learning styles, 
and other pedagogical techniques. While 
demonstrated competency in the subject matter being 
taught is imperative, the transmittal of knowledge from 
teacher to student is equally, if not more, important. 

During the 1998 reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act, Congress created new accountability 
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measures involving the reporting of pass rates on 
teacher examinations. These new federally mandated 
reporting requirements, and the resultant state and 
national report cards, could have significant 
repercussions at MSIs. Under the new provisions, 
federal money will be tied to the performance of 
teacher education programs as measured almost 
exclusively by students’ scores on teacher certification 
and licensing exams. Any institution of higher 
education that offers a teacher preparation program 
that the state assesses as “low performing”: (1) shall be 
ineligible for any funding for professional development 
activities awarded by the Department of Education, 
and (2) shall not be permitted to accept or enroll in 
the institution’s teacher preparation program any 
student that receives aid under Tide IV 

The fact that MSIs, facing chronic underfunding 
and financial insecurity, produce a substantial 
proportion of teachers of color to serve as role 
models in high-poverty and educationally 
disadvantaged communities continues to be ignored. 
Under pressure by states and the federal government 
to produce teacher education graduates that achieve 
higher pass rates, some MSIs are beginning to deny 
admission into teacher education programs for those 
students whose previous academic performance — 
as measured by high school GPA and ACT, SAT, 
and PRAXIS I scores — “predicts” poor future 
performance on teacher licensure exams. Without 
addressing the inadequate academic preparation that 
many minorities receive at the K-12 level, using 
higher test scores as a gatekeeper will reduce 
significandy the pool of minority teacher candidates 
and undermine MSIs’ mission. 

The success of teacher education programs at MSIs 
in producing well-trained teachers of color is 
evidenced not only in the number of teachers 
produced, but also in the unique and innovative 
approaches used to train teachers who can educate 
the nation’s growing minority population. Specific 
examples of HSIs, HBCUs, and TCUs that profile 
the diversity of methods and philosophies that result 
in qualified teachers are included in this report. 



Recommendations 

The analyses presented in this report demonstrate 
the critical role of MSIs in preparing teachers of 
color. Based on the lessons learned from MSIs, we 
offer the following recommendations: 

► Target increased federal resources to MSIs in 
order to improve the participation and success 
of students of color in teacher education 
programs. For example, a new pilot program 
specifically for MSIs could be created within the 
existing Eisenhower Professional Development 
Program; awards would be made directly from 
the Secretary of Education’s office rather than 
from the states. A federally managed program 
with approximately $100 million set aside — less 
than one-third of the total of all funding 
currently allocated for the Eisenhower 
Professional Development State Grants — would 
have a dramatic impact on both current and 
prospective teachers. 

► Strengthen and increase broad public 
investments in educational opportunity for 
students of color and low-income individuals. 

Given the nation’s current economic prosperity, 
increased investment in improving educational 
infrastructure in the most disadvantaged areas — 
particularly with regard to the adequacy of 
facilities and technology — should be a priority 
at the federal and state levels. A fixed percentage 
of the projected budget surplus should be 
dedicated to ensuring that all students receive 
high-quality instruction using up-to-date 
materials in uncrowded classrooms. Full funding 
of Federal Pell Grants and support sufficient to 
meet the needs of all students who qualify for 
TRIO and GEAR UP are important 
components of this investment. 

► Raise the salaries of teachers to levels 
comparable to other professions that make 
invaluable contributions to society. In order to 
encourage more college graduates to enter the 
teaching profession, states and local school 
districts must provide greater resources for 
increased teacher salaries. Signing bonuses and 
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other financial incentives can be effective tools 
in attracting prospective teachers and retaining 
current educators. State and local governments 
should enlist philanthropic entities as partners 
in this effort. Furthermore, the structure and 
scope of current loan forgiveness programs 
should be reviewed. 

► Organize a public information campaign to 
promote public awareness of the importance of 
increasing the number of teachers of color in the 
classroom. A public awareness campaign is 
essential in connecting this emerging problem to 
the national education agenda. The campaign — 
through print media, television and radio, the 
Internet, and community centers and campuses — 
would focus on informing the public and 
policymakers as to what is at stake if the racial 
disparity between students and teachers continues. 

► Broaden quality assessments of teacher 
education programs to include incentive-based 
bonus grants that rely upon a broad set of criteria. 

As an alternative to the onerous single pass rate 
measures, bonus grants could be awarded to high- 
performing institutions on the basis of a broad 
set of criteria related to institutional commitment 
to addressing the teacher crisis, including: the 
population of students served; improvement in 
pass rates using each institution’s baseline; and 
the percentage of graduates who remain in 
teaching and/or teach in high-need areas. This 
would provide incentives to institutions without 



endangering programs that serve large numbers 
of students of color. 

► Develop partnerships among institutions that 
serve large numbers of students of color. 

Partnerships among institutions would 
provide opportunities for leaders in teacher 
education to come together to share best 
practices and to brainstorm solutions to 
common problems. A collaborative structure 
among MSIs also would facilitate general 
resource sharing, including recruitment of 
minority faculty for teacher education 
programs. In order to fund these initiatives, 
philanthropic and business investment should 
be sought, as should incentive-based grant 
funding from government sources. 

► Conduct a national study to identify the factors 
that lead to changes in enrollment among 
minorities in teacher education programs. 

Data show that greater numbers of minorities 
are enrolling in teacher education programs in 
the 1990s following two decades of decline. A 
national study that examines the trends among 
states and institutions (including MSIs) that 
recently have experienced increases — or 
decreases — in minority enrollment in their 
teacher education programs would expand 
knowledge of what works on campus. By 
identifying successful approaches, appropriate 
policies could be recommended to sustain this 
growth and to prevent dropoffs in enrollment in 
teacher education programs in the future. 
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INTRODUCTION 



F or more than a decade, national attention has been focused on steady increases in elementary and 
secondary student enrollment and the resulting need to find high-quality teachers to teach 
in overflowing classrooms. In fall 1997, enrollment in public elementary and secondary 
schools was 41.9 million, up from 36.6 million in fall 1987. 1 By fall 2006, public elementary and 
secondary school enrollment is projected to be 44.4 million (NCES, 2000e) (see Figure One). In order to 
accommodate this enrollment increase, the U.S. Department of Education predicts that at least 2 million 
new teachers will be needed by Academic Year (AY) 2008-09 in order to maintain the current student/ 
teacher ratio (Hussar, 1999). 2 

The media has given significant coverage to continuing 
increases in enrollment, as well as the lack of teachers 
to educate the growing number of students. Numerous 
reports and papers have been published and many 
conferences have been held to discuss the boom in 
enrollments and possible ways to combat the teacher 
shortage. While state and federal initiatives addressing 
teacher quality have been proposed, in some cases these 
efforts would seem to exacerbate the shortage. For 
example, reducing class sizes, though facilitating 
increased interaction between students and teachers, 
requires even greater numbers of teachers. 

Nevertheless, attention to the “crisis” in elementary 
and secondary education has brought the issue of 
teacher education to the forefront of public awareness. 

Within the context of enrollment increases and the 
ensuing teacher shortage, a critical issue is emerging: 
the growing disparity between the diversity of the 
student body and that of the teaching force. 

Enrollment trends reflect changes in the population 
as a whole, with the growth of minority groups directly 



Figure One: Growth in Public Elementary and 
Secondary Enrollment, Fall 1987 to Fall 2006 




1987 1968 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 



Note: Elementary and secondary enrollment includes grades 1 
through 12. Source: NCES, 2000e. 

affecting the nation’s education system. From 1972 to 
1998, total minority enrollment in public elementary 
and secondary schools increased 73 percent, while 
white, non-Hispanic enrollment decreased by 19 
percent (Census, 1999b). 3 Current population 
estimates project that “minority” students will become 
the majority in U.S. classrooms by 2050: the 



1 Public elementary and secondary school enrollment is for grades 1 through 12 unless otherwise noted. 

2 This projection uses AY 1998-99 as the base year. 

3 In the Census data, a distinction was not made in 1972 between white students and white, non-Hispanic students. Data for 
white, non-Hispanic students in 1972 were calculated by subtracting the number of Hispanics from the number of whites. 
Figures for total minority enrollment in both 1972 and 1998 were calculated by subtracting from the total all persons other 
than white, non-Hispanics. 
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proportion of the U.S. school-age population (ages 5 
to 17) made up of people of color — including African 
Americans, Asians, American Indians, and Hispanics — 
is expected to increase to 44 percent by 2020 and to 
54 percent by 2050 (Census, 2000) (see Figure Two). 

The composition of the teaching workforce, 
however, does not reflect this shift. In AY 1993- 
94 — the most recent year for which data on the 
racial/ethnic makeup of teachers are available — 9 
out of 10 teachers were white (AACTE, 1999). A 
teacher of color in the classroom has an impact on 
all students, not just students of color. For African 
American, Hispanic, Asian, and American Indian 
children, having a teacher of color means having a 
role model. For white students, having a teacher 
of color presents an opportunity to learn from an 
individual who reflects the broad cultural and social 
diversity that is the bedrock of our national unity. 

Some time and resources have been invested in 
efforts to increase the presence of teachers of color 
in the classroom. But while considerable research 
and analysis have focused on examining the 
effectiveness of teacher education programs and 
recruitment methods for students of color, 4 little 
attention has been paid to the substantial role that 
minority-serving institutions (MSIs) play in 
expanding the pool of minority educators. 

MSIs are colleges and universities that enroll a high 
proportion of students of color. Many students who 
attend MSIs come from educationally disadvantaged 
and/or low-income backgrounds; often, they are the 
first generation in their family to attend college. For 
example, in AY 1995-96, 83 percent of students 
attending a Historically Black College or University 
or Hispanic-Serving Institution were first- 
generation students, compared to 74 percent of 



Figure Two: Projected Composition 
of U.S. Classrooms, 2005, 2020, and 2050 



HI White JHH Non-White 




2005 2020 2050 

Note: Projections refer to the school-age population, ages 5 to 1 7. Non-white 
includes African Americans, Asians, American Indians, and Hispanics. 

Source: Census, 2000. 

students enrolled at other institutions. In addition, 
39 percent of students enrolled at these institutions 
in AY 1995-96 were from families in the lowest 
income quartile, compared to 24 percent enrolled 
at other institutions (NCES, 1996b). 5 

The missions of teacher education programs at MSIs 
center around the goal of training teachers of color 
to serve as role models for minority students and 
their communities. MSIs place special focus on the 
cultural backgrounds and unique needs of their 
students, offering a system of support and a sense 
of community unrivaled by majority institutions. 
Due in part to this focus, these institutions have an 
unparalleled record of success in graduating students 
of color from teacher education programs. 

The Alliance for Equity in Higher Education is a 
coalition of minority-serving institutions that includes 
the American Indian Higher Education Consortium 



4 For example, see the American Council on Education’s To Touch the Future: Transforming the Way Teachers Are Taught ; the National 
Commission on Teaching and Americas Futures What Matters Most: Teaching for America’s Future ; the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education’s Teacher Education Pipeline IV: Schools , Colleges , and Departments of Education Enrollments by Race , 
Ethnicity , and Gender, Education Week’s “Quality Counts 2000: Who Should Teach?” and the formation of organizations such as 
Recruiting New Teachers, Inc. that work to improve the pool of prospective teachers and provide recruitment strategies through 
their publications and advocacy initiatives. 

5 For these analyses, institutions having at least 25 percent Hispanic enrollment in fall 1995 were used as a proxy for HSIs. 
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(AIHEC), the Hispanic Association 
of Colleges and Universities 
(HACU), and the National 
Association for Equal Opportunity 
in Higher Education (NAFEO). 
These founding member 
organizations represent Tribal 
Colleges and Universities (TCUs), 
Hispanic-Serving Institutions 
(HSIs), and Historically and Other 
Predominantly Black Colleges 
and Universities (HBCUs), 
respectively. All three organizations 
have come together to form the 
Alliance in order to promote 
greater collaboration and 
cooperation among the colleges 
and universities that serve large 
numbers of students of color. This 
report is one aspect of the Alliance’s 
efforts to enhance public and 
policymakers’ understanding of 
these institutions. 

Educating the Emerging Majority: 
The Role of Minority-Serving 
Colleges and Universities in 
Confronting America’s Teacher 
Crisis, prepared by The Institute for 
Higher Education Policy on behalf 
of the Alliance for Equity in Higher 
Education, examines the unique 
and vital roles that MSIs play and 
the challenges they face in 
educating teachers of color. In 
order to highlight the performance 
of these institutions, original data 
analyses of the minority-serving 
institutions that make up the 
Alliance, including analyses of 
teacher education program 
completion rates, are presented. 
Specific teacher education 
programs at HBCUs, HSIs, and 
TCUs are profiled to demonstrate 
some of the different approaches 



The Alliance for Equity in Higher 
I Education Founding Organizations 

l' American Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC) 
The American Indian Higher Education Consortium (AD IEC) is a 
| unique — and uniquely American Indian — organization. It was founded 
I in 1972 by the presidents of the nation’s first six Tribal Colleges, as an 
i informal collaboration among member colleges. Today, AD IEC has 
grown to represent 32 colleges and universities in the United States 
and one Canadian institution, serving students from over 250 federally 
recognized tribes. ADTEC’s mission is to support the work of these 
colleges and the national movement for tribal self-determination. Its 
mission statement identifies the following objectives: maintain 
commonly held standards of quality in American Indian education; 
assure participation in the foundation and administration of 
educational legislation, policy 7 , rules, regulations, and budgets; and 
assist Tribal Colleges in establishing a secure financial base. 

Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities (HACU) 
Founded in 1986, the Hispanic Association of Colleges and 
Universities is a membership association of more than 200 
institutions located in 14 states, Puerto Rico and six countries. As 
an association representing Hispanic-Serving Institutions (HSIs), 
HACIPs work is to promote non-profit, accredited colleges and 
universities where Hispanics constitute a minimum of 25 percent 
of the enrollment, or 10 to 24 percent or a minimum of 1,000 
Hispanic students (associate members). HACU-member 
institutions account for two out of every three Hispanics in 
America’s higher education system. 

National Association far Equal Opportunity 
in Higher Education (NAFEO) 

The National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher 
Education represents the Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities and Other Predominantly Black institutions of this 
nation. There are 118 NAFEO institutions, consisting of public 
and private institutions, two-year and four-year institutions, as well 
as graduate and professional schools. They are located in 14 
southern states, six northern states, three midwestem states, one 
western state, the District of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands. 
NAFEO institutions enroll upwards of 370,000 students and 
graduate approximately one-third of all Afiican American students 
annually with undergraduate, graduate, and professional degrees. 
Since 1966, these institutions have awarded approximately half a 
million undergraduate, graduate, and professional degrees. They 
are the providers of equal educational opportunity with attainment 
and productivity for thousands of students. 
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these institutions have used to prepare qualified 
teachers of color. Finally, public policy 
recommendations are offered, proposing solutions 
targeted on the needs of MSIs that may have 
widespread application to other institutions as they 
attempt to address the teacher shortage. 

Defining the Universe: 

Alliance Member Institutions 

Combined, the more than 320 institutions 6 
represented by the organizations that make up the 
Alliance for Equity in Higher Education educate 
more than one-third of all college students of color 
in the United States (Alliance, 1999). The three 
types of MSIs involved in the Alliance are: 

► Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
(HBCUs) and Other Predominantly Black Colleges 
and Universities: HBCUs are federally 
designated colleges that began operating in the 
19 th century to serve African Americans who 
were prohibited from attending predominantly 
white institutions (O’Brien and Zudak, 1998). 
One hundred and eighteen HBCUs and Other 
Predominantly Black Colleges and Universities 
are represented in the Alliance. 

► Hispanic-Serving Institutions (HSIs): Federal statute 
defines HSIs as institutions that have at least a 25 
percent Hispanic undergraduate full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) enrollment — with at least 50 
percent of their Hispanic FTE students coming 
from low-income backgrounds — and low 
education and general expenditures (White 
House Initiative on Educational Excellence for 
Hispanic Americans, 2000). Currently, 175 HSIs 
are represented in the Alliance. 7 



► Tribal Colleges and Universities (TCUs): The 

majority of these institutions are colleges that 
were chartered by one or more American Indian 
tribes and that are based on reservations or in 
communities with large American Indian 
populations. Most of these colleges are two-year 
institutions that are less than 30 years old and 
that have relatively small student bodies. (Boyer, 
1997; Cunningham and Parker, 1998). Thirty- 
two TCUs are represented in the Alliance. 8 

It is important to note that the analyses conducted 
for this report represent a unique combination of 
sources and approaches. In reviewing national 
datasets, the sample of minority students and 
institutions often is too small, therefore limiting 
the knowledge that can be collected about 
institutions and the students they serve. For 
example, it is often impossible to include data 
pertaining to American Indians and TCUs. 
Original analysis of data submitted by institutions 
to the U.S. Department of Education — as 
collected through the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS) — focuses on the 
groups of MSIs represented in the Alliance. In 
addition, information from other U.S. 
Department of Education datasets, including the 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS) and the Schools and Staffing Survey, is 
used. Many other colleges and universities serve 
large numbers of students of color but are not 
included in the Alliance because they currently 
are not members of AIHEC, HACU, or NAFEO. 
Therefore, numbers cited in this report should 
be considered conservative estimates of the overall 
MSI population. 




6 Three institutions are both HACU and NAFEO member institutions. 

7 The number of HSIs can range from 1 3 1 to 195, depending on the definition used. For an HSI to become a member of the Hispanic 
Association of Colleges and Universities (HACU), 25 percent of the total enrollment (part time or full time, undergraduate or 
graduate) must be Hispanic. Low-income status is not a factor in determining eligibility for HACU membership (HACU, 2000). 

8 AIHEC member institutions total 33, but only 32 are represented in the Alliance. The 33 rd is located in Canada. 
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DEFINING THE CRISIS: 

The Demand for Teachers of Color 



A t the heart of the teacher “crisis” are two main issues: a shortage of teachers, including a critical 
gap between the numbers of students of color and teachers of color, and the quality of 
teachers prepared by teacher education programs. This report is concerned primarily with 
the first issue, and focuses in particular on the intersection of students and teachers of color. 



Student Enrollment and 
Teacher Composition Trends 

Since 1985, enrollment in public elementary and 
secondary schools has increased steadily. Much of the 
increase is attributable to students of color. Minority 
student enrollment has risen consistently since the 
1970s; by October 1998, students of color accounted 
for 37 percent of elementary and secondary 
enrollment, an increase of 15 percentage points from 
October 1972. During the same period, the enrollment 
of white students decreased (NCES, 2000e). 

However, the teaching workforce does not reflect the 
emerging diversity of the student body. Despite an 
increase in the number of public elementary and 
secondary school teachers of nearly 1 1 percent from 
AY 1990-91 to AY 1993-94, the majority of teachers 
in AY 1993-94 were white (see Figure Three). 
Minority groups increased only slightly as a proportion 
of all teachers, and in some cases they declined: the 
proportion of Hispanic and American Indian teachers 
rose by 1 percentage point and less than 1 percentage 
point, respectively, while the number of African 
American teachers decreased by 2 percentage points. 
The proportion of white public elementary and 
secondary school teachers increased by slightly more 
than 1 percentage point (AACTE, 1999). 



Figure Three: Diversity of the 
Teaching Workforce, AY 1993-94 



Other 1% 

Hispanic 4% | x American Indian 0.4% 




White 87% 



Note: Other includes only Asians. 

Source: AACTE, 1999. 

The age of the current teaching workforce is a further 
complicating factor. In AY 1993-94, more than half 
of all public elementary and secondary school teachers 
were older than 40 years of age (AACTE, 1999). 
Student enrollment will be at its highest precisely 
when many teachers will retire. To replace retiring 
teachers and accommodate rising enrollment, a 
projected 2 million new teachers will be needed by 
AY 2008-09 (Hussar, 1999). 9 The number of teachers 
of color will have to increase dramatically to match 
the growth in minority enrollment. 
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} This projection uses AY 1998-99 as the base year. 






